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'The price of the Port Folio is six dollars per annum, | on your heads. As 1 have declared all these pro- { egregious trifling of modern philosophers. T 
payable in advance. found eee reasons to be erroneous, it re- rs eek a ae to stay at Ina, res tee 
a : , mains for me to give a correct solution. the occult scienées, I have an undissemb : 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. For a long time, there hasprevailed, amongst you | for the memory of Bacon and Boyle ree on 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. mortals, a desire to change the order of your world, |} and Locke. But I observe a set of puppies, 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. in every thing. The test of ages was pot sufficient | some generated in France, and some in America, 
sy pica anual to prove the goodness and stability of a system— | have lately usurped the name, assumed the attri- 
» ESQ; all things physical and political, must be newly or- | butes, and dared to exercise the functions of philoso- 
No. 107. ganized. On my last visit to 'rance, | beheld a | phy. Of these, many are atheists, more are infidels, 
_| French philosopher of this new school, stamping | and all are coxcombs andfools. If the whole race 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, and ravingly beating his head, and praying to his | Were scorched by the of that lightning which 
SIR, | er titular saint to assist him in making a new axis for | they impiously boast. ‘at will, it would. 
In the course of a walk, a few evenings since, 1 | the werld to turn upon. The old poles, he asserted, | be of unspeakable advantage to mankind. These - 
picked up the following epistle, ‘whieh 1 found to | Were grown rusty, he could make the world go | purblind moles of science, When they cast their 
be directed to myself. As 1 do not felong to the | round brisker than a whirligig, by substituting his | blinking optics to heaven can discern nothing there 
‘ moon-struck tribe of Della‘Cruscanis,’I cannot ima- newly-manufactured imperial frost, Buonaparte. It | but stones, hard as their callous hearts, cold 
gine how 1 have deserved such’parti¢ular notice. I | 'S such philosophers as these, who Create the mira- and heavy, like their calculating heads,-and rugged 
subinit itto your perusal, not doubting but that you culous stones—It is the fantastic visions of their | and senseless, like their republican system. 
will consider it, as I do, a mere matter of moon- pees Be 3 gh Bi forming castles in the air, = 
shine. which, for want of proper support, come tum- 
a BEATRICE. bling about their ears. wi BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Moon, in the month 75505. Some of these stones were said to be red-hot, in LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
Be not surprised-or alarmed, fair daughter of the | °* _— — aman would burn -his fingers, who [ Continued.) 
Earth, on receiving this address, for although you easy ' em. These flaming ones were the frag- ar ; ESS 
may not be conscious of having any acquaintance ments of an immense castle, raised by Buonaparte, | After the expiration of his apprenticeship, our . 
in the planet, from which you receive this commu- in the form of a flat-bottomed boat, and which he author continued five or six years working as a com- 
i nication, yet has your face been long familiar to me. called meds Invasion. From my commanding situ- } posttor and corrector of the press to a printing-of- 
Nor can you declare yourself wholly ignorant ot ation, I had an opportunity of watching its progress, fice, and part of the time as an overseer; and, at 
me, after the many hours you have spent in gazing and presaged its overthrow. This adventurous length thus working his way upwards into day-light, 
on my placid face. Remember the night of > | mertal has now such a vast number of these airy | he took up his freedom, and set up for himself ; 
when you patiently watched the progress of our fabrics over his head, that they will ere long come | a first in a court in Figet-street, from whence, as 
ist, eclipse; how dik F lament that ‘envious shadow down with such a crash, as to bury their projector in his business grew more extensive, he removed into 
that separated us. I had occasion to regret this the — Of all your flighty geniuses, the most Salapeary er 
impertinent interference, more particularly on that amusing to me is, your balloon-men, whom I see so : Richardson was net one of those who make ge- 
e, occasion, (uf-Mckr aie dere ‘Nigmoer serail, Siemeiiiene industriously sailing through the air, in quest of the nius an excuse tor idleness. He. had been diligent 
partics on your ball, that were ‘ playing fantastic moon-beam butterflies, which your philosophical and conscientious as an apprentice, he was assid- 
tricks before high heaven.’ I may, some time or societics are So fond of. I was at first greatly | “OUS and liberal as a master. Besides the propr 
other, tell you some merry tales of these midnight alarmed at the near approach of these aeronauts, as | Work of a printer, he.did a good deal of business, 
revellers ; but my object at present is, to give you they appeared resolved to-effect a landing. and which for the booksellers, in writing for them indexes, 
ree, information on subjects more interesting, and which wes cotersnines to sét my face against; for since } Prefaces, and, as he stiles them, honest dedications, 
it is imponate Rak GUN Aa Eke th the knowlales the famous ‘ Voyage to the Moon,’ by Monsieur. hese humble employments, tended to facilitate to 
nger of, but through me. Cyrano De Bergerac, no earthly mortal has been him the ai and management of the pene Mr, 
In the course of my tours round your earth,.1 able to reach me, and the many secrets he has re- Richardson s punctuality, and the honour and ge- 
3 visit so many nations, differing in manners and cus- vealed of the lunar system, has determined me to | DCTOSttY of his dealings, soon gained -him friends, 
oast, toms, that I may, without vanity, say, | am well in- keep the inhabitants of your world at a proper dis- and-his business greatly flourished. He printed 
formed upon ali subjects; therefore, be not offend- tance. ae for a while, the True Briton, a periodical. paper, 
ed, dear lady, if l tender my services to enlighten | . en ee area Sooner ee ae Verne tan wens oF What o is bie da cee 
ight you. Without further preface or apology, I shall actions of the men of your planet, as to overlook | : darton, Sigets that time, was endeavouring to 
proceed to the explanation of a phenomenon, which | OU" 50% - On the , fam so much more | ment a spirit of opposition in the City ; and, to 
rht has excited the admiration of your globe, and which courted and honoured by you, that I should he un- | 54! popelarsty; became a member of the Wax 
; your philosophers have vainly endeavoured to ascer- grateful not to acknowledge the numerous favours chandler's Company. Richardson, though his prin 
tain. I allude to the sfones, which have, at different necetiieh -~ Sanghi J agra hat agit ay with him, 
times, been falling upon your earth, and which have During your summer months, T constantly enjoy | SM also, in early life, Dr. Young... Some of the 
been most falsely and maliciously said to come fiom the smiles of beauty ; how many fine eyes are turned numbers of the True Briton were prosecuted, but 
the moon. I ain by no means a quarrelsome cha- | "Pt? me, how many sweet hips, whispering oh, S- Sea ae oe cee a: Fe 
vacter; and if 1 were, I should gain liutle by this | ‘cit loves,and oh? how many sonnets addressed to | °° ee Ne a oe eae ee 
sort of warfare; for if I could throw stones on your My praise? — Adieu, and donot cease to believe that a thas tay es ang sfeemtrdh, The Delp 
past, Lt aby set y you are tly beloved by the ly Gazetteer. Through the interest of the Speaker 
world, you might, by the same principle, return me Breaby y M ade ot 
stone for stone, and blow for biow. Believe me, : Manin THE Moon, rf — ere oe — ve — Journals of 
fair earthly, they come not from this planet, as lacie This “Lunar” correspondence: with» my friend : : <n bo name in twenty-six vo umes, 
— of your wise-heads have suggested, nor from any Beatrice, which she has kindly communicated to BP ae yt fe sehen af him, and 
Volcano on yours; neither are they composed of | ™¢ for publication, L-haye read over and over, with | p = gee a ag Re aah Mim sas tenoee 
matter or particles that are so confidently ‘asserted | SFeat pleasure, Wohi thaty gle Din tie San opi! ofthe p Soap ig 
to b ick oot -aiedenaas . ; . : oe ° 
ecommon tga: tralty 4 rea lnc nes nner Man in the Moon, as it clearly appears in his | Which yielded him the quickest returns. He thus 
traction, in. gehifeieas was Sokahad Sa at- | sensible letter, is far from being planet-struck, or, | Writes to his.friend Aaron Hill; “ As to my silence, 
? med, and ig precipitated | in the yilgar phrase, crazy, when he banters the | I have been at ong time cxceedingly busy in getting” 
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ready some volumes of Journals, to entitle myself 
to a payment which yet I never head, no, not to the 
value of a shilling, though the debt is upwards of 
three thousand pounds, and though I have pressed 
for it, and been excessivly pressed for the want 
of it.” 

He was chosen master of his company, an office, 
which, in the Stationer’s Cempany, is not only ho- 
nourable but lucrative,in 1754; on which occasion 
one of his friends tells him, that though he did not 
doubt his going very well through every other part 
ofthe duty, he feared his habitual abstemiousness 
would allow him to make but a very poor figure at 
the city feasts. His indulgencies were not of the 
sensual kind—he had, according to the salutary 
custom of the London estizens, a country residence 
first at North-end, near Hammersmith, and after- 
wards at Parsons’s-green, where he spent the time he 
could spare from business, and seldom without 
visitors. He loved to encourage diligence and early 
rising amonest his journeymen, and often hid a 
haif-crown amongst the letters, sothat the first who 
came to work in a morning might find it. At other 
times he brought, for the same purpose, fruit from 
his garden. 

Mr. R. was twice married, his first wife was 
Allington Wilde, his master’s daughter, she died 
in 1731. His second was the sister of Mr. James 
Leake, bookseller, at Bath, with whom he always 
maintained a very friendly intercourse: this lady sur- 
vived him. Oi his family histery, and the many 
wounds his affectionate nature received in the loss 
of those dear to him, he thus speaks in a letter to 
Lady Bradshaw, who had been pleading against a 
melancholy termination to Clarissa. 

Ah! Madam; and do you thus call upon me! 
Forgive an interrupting sigh, and allow me a short 
abruption. 

I told you, Madam, that I have been married 
twice; both times happily: you will guess so, as to 
my first, when | tell you that I cherish the memory 
of my lost wife to thishour; andas tothe second, 
when I assure you that I can do so without dero- 
gating from the merits of, or being disallowed by 
my present ; whospeaks of her on all oceasions, as 
respectfully and affectionately as I do myself. 

By my first wife I had five sons and one daughter; 
some of them living, to be delightful prattlers, with 
all the appearances of sound health, lively in their 
features, and promising as to their minds; and the 
death ofone of them, 1 deubt, accelerating from 
grief, that ofthe otherwise laudably afflicted, mother. 

‘TI have had, by my present wife, five girls and 
one boy; | have buried of these the promising boy, 
and one girl: four eivis I have living, all at pre- 
sent very good; their mother a true and instruct- 
ine mother to them, 

"Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons) and two 
daughters, every one of which, to answer your 


quesiion, I parted with the utmost regTet. ther 


heavy deprivations of friends, very near, and very 
dear. have I also suffered. JI am very susceptible, 
I will venture to say, of impressions of this nature. 
A father, an honest, a worthy father, I lost by the 
accident of: a broken thigh, snapped by a sudden 
jitk, endeavouring to recovera sup passing through 
his own yard. My father, whom I attended 
in every stave of his last Wness, I Jong mourned 
for. Two brothers, very dear to, me, I lost abroad. 
’ A friend, more valuxdble than most brothers, was 
taken from me. No less than. cleven affecting 
deaths iv two years! My nerves were so affected 
with these repeated blows, that I have been forced 
after trying the whole ‘materia medica, and con- 
sulting many physicians, as the only palliative 
(not a remedy to be expected) to go into a ret 
men; and, for seven years past have I forborne 
wipe and fles; and fish; and, at this time, I and 
all my family are in mourning for a good sister, 
with whom neither Ll. would have parted, could 
I have had my choice. From these affecting 
dispensations, will younot allow’ me, Madam, to 
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remind an unthinking world, immersed ‘In plea- | 
sures, what a life this is that they are so fond 
of, and to arm them againstthe affecting changes | 
of it?” | 
Severely tried as he was, he had yet great com- 
fort in his family; his daughters grew up under 
his tuition, amiable and worthy ; they were care- | 
fuliy educated, and engaged his fondest affections. | 
It is remarkuble that his daughter Anne, whose | 
early, ili-healifyhad often excited his appreherisions, | 





was the last survived of the family. They were all 
much employed in writing for him, and transcribing 
his letters ; but his chief amavuensis was his dauph- 
ter Martha. 








In addition to his other business, Mr Richard- 
son purchased, in 1760, a moiety of the patent 
of law printer to his majesty, which department 
of his business he carried on in partnership with 
Miss Cathcrine Lintot. From all these sources 
he was enable to make that’ comfortable provision 
fora rising family, which patient industry, judi- 
ciously directed, will generally, in this country, 
enable a man to procure. 

But the genius of Richardson was not destined 
to be forever employed in ushering into the world 
the productions of others. Neither city feasts’ and 
honours, nor printing law books and acts of pariia- 
ment, nor the cares of a family, and the manage- 
ment of so large a concern of business, could quench 
the spark that glowed within him, or hinder 
the lovely ideas that played about his fancy, from 
being clothed in words, and produced to captivate 
the publicear. ‘he printer in Salisbury-court was 
to create a new species of writing ; his name was to 
be familiar in the mouths of the great, the witty, 
and the gay,and he was destined to give one motive 
more to the rest of Europe, to learn the language 
of his country. The early fondness of M. Richare- 
son for epistolary writing has already been men- 
tioned, as also that he employed his pen occasion- 
ally for the booksellers. ‘They desired him to give 
them a volume of Familiar Letters, upen a variety of 
supposed occasions. He began, but letter, producing 
letter, like John Bunyan, “as he pulled, it came ;”’ 
til], unexpected to himself, the result was his History 
of Pamela. His account of itis as follows :—* ‘The 
Writing it, then, was owing to the following occa- 
sion :— Two booksellers, my particular friends, en- 
treated me to write for them a litle velirme offetters, 

in acommonstyle, on suchsubjectsas might be ofuse 
to those ccuntry readers, who were unable to indite 
for themselves. Will it be any harm, said 1, ina 
piece you want to be written so low, 1f we should 
instruct them how they should think and act in 
common cases, as well as indite? They were the 
more urgent with me to begin the little volume 
for this hint, I set about it; and, in the progress 
of it, writing two or three letters to instruct hand- 
some girls, who were obliged to yo out to service, 
as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that might 
be laid against their virtue ; the above story recur- 
red to my thought: And hence sprung Pamela. 

This volume ofletters ts not worthy of your per- 
usal. IT laid aside several letters after T had written 
them for this volume, as too high for the view of 
iny two friends.” 

This wes written, (it was then onJy in two 
volumes) in three months. The idea he scts out 
with of writing letters for rather the lower class, 
probably determined him to the station of his he- 
roine, ‘and the simplicity of her language. 

The auther’s object in Pamela is twofold: to 
reclaiin a libertine by the influence of virtuous 
affection, and to condtict virtue safe and triumphant 
through the severest trials, to an honourable reward. 

For this purpose Pamela, a young girl, born 
of poor, but pious and worthy parents, taken by a 
lady of fashion to wait upon her person, and brought 
up by her with great tenderness and attention to her 
improvement, is, after the lady’s death, at» which 
event the story opens, exposed to the solicitations 
of her youthful master, the only son of her benefac- 














tress. The story is carried on by letters chiefly 
between Pamela and her father and mother. Her 
youth and innocence render her, for some time,, 
unsuspecting of the passion she has inspired: and 
when she can no longer misunderstand the pur- 
poses of her master, she prepares to leave his house, 
but he detains her under various pretences, and he 


| attempts liberties with her person, which she resisted 


with firmaness as well as his pecuniary offers ; thouch 


not disinclined to his person, and though she. 


has no resource, on the supposition of leaving him 
but to return to hard country labour. Her be 
haviour is all the while full of humility and respect 
to her master, in every instance consistent with the 
defence of herhonour. Her master, who, thouch 
yoting, is a practised libertine, finding her protected 
by the watchful advice of her parents, and by the 
care of a virtuous house-keeper, who had _be- 
longed to his mother, determines to convey her to 
u place where she shall be entirely in his power. 

Under pretence therefore, of sending her home 
to her parents, he has her conveyed to another of 
his seats, where she is absolutely confined, under 
the guardianship of an abaadoned woman, whose 
office it has been to minister to his pleasures. 

The poor Pamela’ forms many schemes to get 
away, and endeavours, by means of a young cler- 
yyman, to engage some of the families of the 
neighbourhood in her favour, but without effect. 
She then endeavours to escape alone, and actually 
gets through a barred window into the garden, 
from whence she hopes to escape into the: fields 
though ignorant ofany who will receive her but 
she falls, and bruises herself in attempting to get 
over the high brick wall. Her sufferings in this 
attempt are affectingly described. Finding all her 
schemes abortive, she is greatly tempted to free 
rersell from the danger of dishonour, by throwing 
herself into the pond, but considerations of piety 
at length prevail, and she determines to trust to 
Providence. Her master at Jength, after many 
inefiectual attempts to vanquish her resistance, 
begins to relent, professes honourable love to her; 
and, after a severe struggle between his passion 
and his pride of birth and fortune, offers her his 
hand in marriage. Pamela acknowledges her love 
for him, and accepts (almost upon her knees it 
must be allowed) his proposal. Difficulties re- 
main to be got over with Lady Davers,a proud 
and termagant woman of quality, sister to Mr. B. 
but the sweetness and prudence of Pamela overs 
come her dislike, and the, whole concludes with 
the perfect happiness of the wedded pair. 

[ To be Continued.)} 
se) 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE POR? FOLI0. 
REMARKS ON THE CHARACTERS OF CAESAR AND 
CROMWELL, 
(Concluded, ] 

But where can be found any reasons of nécessity 
or expediency, that could excuse the interposition 
|, of Caesar by armed violence? The republic was 
then in itself in profound peace. The former fac 
tions and conspiracies, which afforded some pres 
tence to the vengeance of Sylla, were now, to all 
appearance, extinguished. The authority of the 
senate had been firmly fixed since the abdication of 
Sylla, and the whole commonwealth was in a state 
of quiet and security, after the tyranny-of the trium= 
virate had. been .broken to pieces by the death of 
Crassus in Parthia, and the separation of Pompey 
and Caesar. What then, were his reflections, before 
he passed the Rubicon, and before he avowed himself 
the foe of the constitution, the invader of his country? 

‘ Now I have obtained the opportunity, to which 
the exertions of my life have been ‘unceasingly de- 
voted, of seizing the empire of Rome. I have around 
me a body of..troops, enured. to labours and to dan- 
gers, crowned with uninterrupted victory, attached 
| to me by the most powerful ties of affection aud in 
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terest, and wholly devoted to my wishes. Should 
I obey the orders of the senate, and disband my 
army, never again shall I have the smallest hope of 
success. Many difficulties and perils, no doubt, I 
must encounter: but can Caesar pause, when con- 
tending for sovereignty, at what he has sO often dis- 
regarded, when only in pursuit of glory?’ No mo- 
tives of duty, of friendship, of country, of the mise- 
ries he should occasion in the bloody contest he 
was creating, produced any effect on his mind. 
These had long since been prostrated at the foot of 
his ambition, and he rushed into the midst of perils 
innumerable, in a cause, which any.man, who pos- 
sesses a particle of honesty, must forever condemn. 

I have supposed that Caesar had pursued, from an 
early period of his life, the design of seizing the so- 
yereignty of Rome. At first view, this may secm 
to have been an enterprize, to the last degree difii- 
cultand hazardous. But there were many circum- 
stances that encouraged Caesar inthe hope oljsuccess. 
Cinna, Marius, and Sylla, had alveady pointed out 
the only secure mode of effecting it, and had, in 
some measure, habituated the Romans to military 
usurpation, Sylla had reigned for a considerable 
period, without controul, and died a natural death, 
after voluntarily abandoning his power. Pompey, 
too, by means of his military fame and influence, 
had reigned in later times, with a more constitu- 
tional, though not less dominceying authority ; and 
the fears of the Romans'confessed that it was more 
from want of inclination than ,.power, that he. re- 
turned to the rank of a private citizen, after his con- 
quests in the east. ‘he Gracchi, indeed, and 
ethers, had perished in an attempt to acquire legal 
authority: but they were without military power, 
and lived in an age, when some portion of the pris- 
tine virtue and patriotism of Rome pervaded her ci- 
tizens. But the present corrupt condition of the 
republic was now highly favourabie to an attempt 
of this nature. The mode, too, of accomplishing 
his purpose was obvious, ‘The army was the oniy 
effectual engine, Which had already overthrown the 
liberties of the commonwealth, and which could 
bestow and secure arbitrary power. But it wasa 
weapon of so gross a nature, that it was of universal 
prevalence;” and it possessed as irresisttble an 
effect in the hand of a Caesar, as it had Cone in that 
of a Cinna, 

The earliest period, at which it seems probable 
that Cromwell contemplated the scheme of his own 
advancement, is immediately after the battle of 
Marston Moor, where his courage and conduct evi- 
dently accomplished the victory. lated by a success, 
of which he, though subordinate in command, jusily 
claimed the whole merit, and which everywhere 
procured him renown, he seems, from this time, to 
have conceived designs of a deeper nature than be- 
fore—to have determined upon the death of the 
king, and the appropriation of the sovereignty to 
himself. Many formidable obstacles still opposed 
him. Though he bed a considerable command in 
the army, and received the homage of the last vic- 
tory, Essex still held the supreme authority. <A 
man, whose rank, talents, services, and Hdelity, all 
strongly conspired to fix the affection and confidence 
of his party. Cromwell knew, tnat in England, as 
Wellas in Rome, the army was the only weapon 
upon which he could rely: ‘and he could not ex- 
pect the devotion.of the soldiers, whilst he only 
acted in a subordinate capacity. Besides, the Pres- 
byterian party was now the majority, both in the 
nation and the parliament: and they were Melined 
to adhere to the ancient form of government, though 
limited by more severe restrictions... Even if the 
king should be removed, they would succeed to fa- 
Vour, and be equally fatal to the prospects of Crom- 
well. 

The great object in view, then, was to obtain the 
command of an army: and in accomplishing this, 
#H is that they both displayed the most consummate 
art and intrigue. ‘The former brought about the 
reconciliation of Pompey.and Crassus, aud under 
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the appearance of an act of humanity, and regard 
to his country, obtained, by their aid, the object of 
his wishes. ‘The latter procured the passing of the 
self-denying ordinance by the house of commons ; 
by which, under the mask of religion, and regard 
to the impulses of the Deity, he removed all the su- 
perior officers, that stood in his way, and acquired 
the complete disposal of it. He then new-medelled 
the army, and by the victory of Naseby, established 
himself on a basis, too firm to be shaken. 

In estimating the merit of these distinguished 
persons, Ohe circumstance is worthy of particular 
altention—the usurpation of Cromwell was effected 
principally by dissimulation and intrigue;. and al- 


though the army was the effective instrument of 


his power, yet his individual advancement took 
place without conflict or bloodshed. However un- 
justifiable his usurpation may appear, when its 
integrity is inquired into, yet it was not attended 
with any, of those distressing events, which com- 
monly render revolutions the most fatal calamities 
of mankind. But what renders the attempt of 
Caesar most flagrant and detestable is, that there 
was not the slightest probability of success, without 
dreadful slaughter on both sides, aud without spread- 
ing havoc and desolation through the capitol and 
provinces of Kome. Nor was this design efiected 
but by kindling the flames of a civil war, which 
raged with the utmost violence, and which involved 
in the deepest afiliction people of every rank, age, 
and condition.. For the whole fury of the civil wars, 
until the settlement by Augustus, is to be charged 
to the ambition of Julius Caesar. Cromwell, at a 
crisis of difficulty and danger, when angry and em- 
bittered factions were ready to tear in pieces their 
country, appears as the angel of concord and peace. 
Caesar, at a period of safety and tranquillity, when 
the government was quietly administered by the 
constituted authorities, presents himsclf, like a des- 
troying demon, scattering firebrands, destruction, 
and death, through the whole extent of the Roman 
commonwealth. 

After these two great men had put down all op- 
position, and had taken into their own hands the 
reins of government, they immediately discovered 
all the abuities of the ablest statesmen, and seemed 
born to grace athrone. Caesar seems now to have 
rested from his labours, and to have enjoyed, in ease 
and complacency, the great object of his. hopes. 
With a greatness of mind, which commanded the 
admiration even of his foes, he shewed that Le knew 
how to forgive, as well as to conquer; and we per- 
ceive, in every thing, so much generesity, dignity, 
moderation, and equity, that we wish it were possible 
(o dissipate the deformitics of his prior conduct, by 
the blaze 6f his present exalied character. ‘Ihe 
mildness and jusmess of Caesar's administration, 
may justily us in applying to him what wes said ef 
Augustus, that he ought never. to have lived, oi 
never to have died. In Cromwell’s povernment, 
too, we find every thing to admire and commend. 
A regard for justice, as far as was compatible with 
his own safety, and the public tranquillity, clemency 
of disposition, peace and industry at home, vigour 
and enterprize abroad, his elevation seemed to call 
forth new cnergics in the nation, as wel] as in him- 
self, and impressed the whole world with terror o! 
the British name. Though but asmiall proficient 
himself in polite learning, he was the putron of the 
arts and scicices, and his ambition was, as he ex- 
pressed, to make tire. English name as formidable, 
as Was formerly the Roman. His private depurt- 
ment, notwithstandmg lis rustic education, and the 
vulgarity of the associates of his youth, displayed the 
ease and courtesy of a gentleman, all the dignity of 
a monerch, born and educated in a court. 

If we follow them to the summit of their glory, 
and observe them after the completion of their de- 
signs, we shall find that Caesar enjoyed more tran- 
guillity of mind, than we should have supposed; 
move, certainly, than was consistent with his safety. 


| His celebrated declaration, Se. sats ad glorianry vet | 
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ad naturam vixisse, fully proves. that the apprehen- 
sions of death never excited in him an anxious 
thought. That he was. altogether insensible of 
the perils to which he was exposed, is:a supposi- 
ion, hardly reconcileable with his profound observa- 
tion, and extensive mind, and one that is contradicted: 
by history, which represents him as poimting out 
Crassus as one from whom danger was to be appre- 
hended. But the anxieties and terrors of Cromwell, 
are of themselves sufficient to deter the. boldest heart 
from such perilous preeminence. What a comple- 
tion was it to all his labours and caves, to all his ar- 
dent wishes and expectations, to be compelled to: 
wear a coveriog of armcur, to carry always about 
him a sword and pistols, to be continually attended 
by a guard, to be afraid of venturing to sleep more 
than three nights in the same room! Death would 
seem a relief from such tormenting apprehensions,* 
at least, we seem disposed-to imitate the conduct of 
his son Richard, in yielding up, without reluctance, 
a station filled with such bitterness and misery. 

As far as we can judge from subsequent events, 
Cromwell’s situation was much more critical than 
that of Caesar; tiough the former died a natural 
death, aud the latter fell by the daggers of assassins. 
Croniwell bad the support of no party; ind it was 
principally their hostility to each other, that pro 
duced a temporary submission to bis authority» 
i’even the army was, in principle, most inveterate 
against the government of a single person, and their 
sentiments prevented him from accepting the. 
crown. But a strong proof how feeble and precarious 
was his authority, is, that soscon after his:death the 
ancient foim of government was restored by the 
unanimous voice of the nation. Had Caesar, on the 
other hand, escaped a violent death, his power 
would have constantly become more firm and dura 
ble» Notwithstanding the shortness of his reigny 
the severe fate he experienced, and the favourable 
opportunity that was afforded to the friends of liberty 
to rally round Brutus and Cassius, the success of 
the patriot assassins only prolonged the convulsions 
of the commonwealth, which finally fell prostrate 
at the ieet of Augustus. 

It is cuiious to observe the similarity between 
Caesar and Cromwell, in those little incidents, 
which, as Plutarch justly observes, develope moré 
fully the character and mind of a man than the 
most momentousactions of hisivfe. Caesar, before 
his elevation to the consulship, stecd a candidate 
for the ii. portant office of high pontiff, in opposition 
to Isauricus «nd Catulus, two of the most illustrious 
wumong the Remans. On the day of election, he 
suid to his mother, who attended him to the coor, 
‘ My dear mother, ycu will see me this cay either 
chiei pontify, or an exile.’ itis related that Cromwell, 
after the passing of the celebrated Remonstrance 
of the commons, the signal of attack upen the king, 
which bad succeeded by a small majority, declared 
to Falklerd, that had it failed, he had determined té 
reduce aH his property to-money, and: to abandon 
the kingdom. These resolutions evinee them to be 
mcn of persevering and inflexible minds, resolutely 
bent on effecting their schemes, and preferring even 
exile itself to the slightest repulse or disappointe 
ment. | 

It is no less singular, that the aspiring character 
of eaca: was discerned and pointed out by penetiat- 
ing men, long before ‘they had given any public 
proof of it. Sylia, when Caesar was but eighteen, 
declared that he contained in him many Mariusesi 
liampden, at a very early peviod, before Cromwell 
had appeared as a soldier, and: when his uncouth 
manners and appearance excited the ridicule of his 
associates, foretold that if ever the parties of king 
and parliament should resort to arms, Cromwell 
would be the greatest man in England. So marked 
was the bent of their minds, fiom the very outset of 
their progress. 

Both these men, too,though they enjoyed all the’ 
powers, were ] ttle anxious to assume the name of 
king, -Did we not know how much the workd-is 
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governed by the influence of names, we might ac- 
cuse these artful politicians of a vain and empty am- 
bition, of seeking only to flatter, their ears with a 
sound. But their history itself silences us: since 
we find that the attempt in them was more danger- 
rous than all their former enterprizes, in seeking the 
actual authority. ‘The adulation of Antony in 
offering the crown to Caesar, sharpened against him 
the daggers of Cassius and Brutus. Cromwell, who 
had before progressed in the full tide of prosperity, 
was reluctantly compelieebyis friends to reject 
the name of king, though offered him by the par- 
liament. Even Augustus Caesar, though at the 
head of five hundred thousand men, and victorious 
over every rival, did not venture to assume that 
proud title, but wielded the absolute power, under 
the humbler name of Imperator. ‘ 


[From The Repertory, ] 
THE CARAVANSARY. 


On the subject of matrimony, I have always 
found many erroneous sentiments, in books, which 
treat of the necessary qualifications of the parties, 
and have observed certain accomplishments de- 
scribed, as indispensable in a husband, which are 
of doubtful, or of inferior merit. As these writers 
are of course, in their own opinion, extremely sen- 
sible, they perpetually inculcate the necessity of 
superior sense, by which they generally mean that 
kind of literature, in which they themselves excel, 
as the object most deserving the attention of a wo- 
‘man in the choice of a husband. 

But as aman may possess real good sense, with- 
out much literature, so aman of profound learning 
may be extremely deficient in good sense. Good 
sense is the power of saying and doing, what is 
most proper, in whatever situation we may be 
placed; men who mix most in society, generally 
excel in this useful qualification. If good sense 
then is to be a first rate object to a Woman, In this 
important choice, it is not among scholars and au- 
thors, that she must search for the future partner 
of her life. She will find the most agreeable men 
among those, who move in the genteeler circles 
of social intercourse, and will discover less differ- 
ence, than is generally thought, in the conversation 
of the well bred, whether their pursuits are proies- 
sional or commercial. te 

Ifa woman has a taste for elegant literature, it is 
by no means necessary, that her husband should 
possess the same turn of mind, which might indeed 
produce a rivalship between the parties, and cause 
feuds and animosites destructive to domestic har- 
mony and enjoyment. I have somewhere read 
of a poctical pair, who used to alarm the beigh- 
bourhood with their political quarrels. The wile 
would Jampoon the husband in the newspaper, and 
the husband criticise the productions of his wife in 
the reviews. Their dissentions at length arrived at 
such a height, that they parted with mutual con- 
sent. : 

(;ood sense, (whether it be accompanied with 
literature or otherwise is of little consequence, as 
it respects domestic happiness; ) united with good 
temper, on both sides, will ensure as much felicity, 
in the married state, as our imperfect nature 1s ca- 
puble of enjoying. However. superior the wife may 
be tothe rest of Ler sex, in general estimation, yet 
the husband, from his more important occupations, 
however, unlettered, niust always possess a degree 
ef superiority, which will entitle him to her re- 
spect. Indeed a woman of good sense, will care- 
fully conceal any of bis litle failings and blemishes, 
which may arise from defect of education, and 
cheerfully bear with the want of showy accomplish- 
ments, for the sake of his substantial virtues» To 
insult him with ceficiencies which he cannot help, 
to expose before company his supposed inferiority 
to his wife, and spitefully to exaggerate all his 


faults, real or imaginary, this is the conduct of a | 
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weak and vain woman, whose head is as despicable 
as her heart is detestable. I perfectly agree with 
Swift, that such creatures ought not to be consider- 
ed as women, but be treated as rascals, stript and 
kicked out of doors. Where there-is neither good 
sense nor good temper, it is to be lamented that 
matrimony should ever take place; for why should 
we propagate folly and ill nature, which are already 
too prevalent? I think this subject well deserving 
the consideration of the Legislature, who might 
appoint a court of inquiry to set in judgement on 
all candidates. As soon as a couple should apply, 
the court might make known by advertisement, 
that on such a day, the claim of A and B, candi- 
dates for the honourable state of matrimony, 
would be tried, and warn friends and foes to give 
in evidence of their possession or want of the ne- 
cessary qualifications. If after a fair trial they 
should be admitted, a certificate should be present- 
ed to them, to this purpose, as indispensably ne- 
cessary to a legal union. “ Whereas A, and B. 
have been examined before this court, as candidates 
for the honourable state of matrimony, on due ex- 
amination, we give it as our opinion, that said A 
and B, are duly qualified, as there appears no evi- 
dence that either has been guilty of any gross vio- 
lation of the laws respecting good sense and good 
temper. We therefore authorize any Minister, or 
Justice of Peace, to unite said A. and B. whenever 
and wherever said parties shall desire it.” 

If the claims of the parties should, on evidence, 
be deemed inadmissible, the court would co.:.e- 
quently vive their reasons in terms like these: 

“ We decide that A. and B. are not qualified 
for the honourable state of matrimony, as it appears, 
on evidence, that the said A. and B. have not uni- 
formly conducted themselves agreeably to the stated 
1ules of good sense and good temper, the said A. 
having been heard to swear, and to have given 
other proofs of an ill-regulated temper, and the 
said B. having been convicted of many bad prac- 
tices—viz. scandal, malice, pouting, and other faults, 
which disqualify her for the marriage*state. We 
therefore prohibit any Minister or Justice of Peace 
to unite the said A. and B. under penalty of dis- 
qualification, until said A and B. shail have so per- 
formed as to entitle them to our certificate.” 

Were a regulation of this kind established, mar- 
riages might be much happier than they are, But 
after all, they are, perhaps, no where so happy as 
in this happy country. ‘They are here, more than 
in any other part of the globe, disinterested ; family 
and fortune being inferior considerations. Mutual 
attachments are here early formed, engagements 
honourably observed. No distance of situation, no 
variety of climate, and no difference of manners, 
produce an alteration in the affection of the enter- 


stant fair, ready to renew her plighted vows at the 
altar. This is one of the numberless excellent 
customs, which we inherit from our forefathers, 
which is likely to remain, unless our females should 
be corrupted by the perusal of novels and romances, 
which exhibit heroes not to be met with in real life, 
aud ideal perfection, which exists only in the wild 
imagination of the writers. 


CRITICISM. 


[From the Edinburgh Review.] 


Travels through France, Turkey, and Hungary, in 1792; 
to which are added, Several Tours in Hungary, in 
1799 and 1890. In a series of letters to his sister in 
England. By William Hunter, Esq. of the Inner- 
Temple. Third edition. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 937. London. 
White. 1803. 


There are some departments of literature which 
require greater exertions than are necessary for the 
mere composition of the works that belong to 
them. Of this description are voyages and travels; 
not to mention the walks of experimental philoso- 











prising adventurer; he finds, on his return, the cons 


phy. The author of a very indifferent book upon 
any of these subjects, may be entitled to a great 
portion of applause for the actions he has perform. 
ed; and it may even happen that considerable 
praise is due to the active exertions which the tra- 
veller or experimentalist has made, altho’ neither 
linportant discoverics nor interesting writings should 
be the result of his labours. The various difficul- 
ties which must be surmounted before any long 
journey or course of experiments can be perform. 
ed, are certainly deserving of our notice, to what- 
ever termination the path may lead; yet mankind 
judge only by the event, and leave out of the cal- 
culation every thing which belongs in common to 
the efforts of the successful and the unfortunate 
candidate for fame. It has been alleged, therefore, 
that the business of criticism is to award this due 
tribute of approbation even to the less happy ad- 
venturer, and to moderate the usual tone of strict 
impartiality in favour of a department never likely 
to be-overstocked with competitors. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that such a bounty would be in 
the highest degree improper; that it would tend 
directly to the discouragement of the respectable 
trader, by confounding the distinction between good 
and bad wares; that the more strictly merit is 
racasured by success, and rewards proportioned to 
merit, the greater will be the competition for the 
prize, and the higher tht value of the work. 

But although such cénsiderations induce us to 
think that no relaxation Whatever of critical severi- 
ty should be granted to this department of literary 
labour, we conceive that the peculiarities above 
mentioned authorise us to treat it with some favour 
of another kind. We are of opinion, that books of 
travels deserve a greater degree of attention, in 
preportion to their merits, than other works of 
more ordinary and easier composition; and we 
have, therefore, during the course of our under- 
taking, been disposed to relax in their favour that 
strict rule of selection, which has been our guide 
in some other branches of literature. Unhappily, 
we have hitherto found very little room for bestow- 
ing any further marks of admiration on the writings 
in question; and our review of the volumes now 
before us, will furnish at once a proof of our eager- 
ness to find out something worthy of notice in this 
favourite line of exertion, and a new instance of 
most unmingled disappointment. Thus much it 
was necessary to premise, as an apology for mak- 
ing such a work the subject of an article. 

The letters of Mr. William Hunter, to his sister 
Eliaa, exceed, in a considerable degree, the average 
dulness of this popular species of composition, 
even if we include in our estimate the manuscript 
specimens which it has been our Jot to peruse. 
The two or three first episties are quite sufficient 
to correct any hopes of amusement which the reader 
of the title page may unwarily have formed. He 
soon sinks into a kind of unvaried reverie, like that 
produced by the constant and uniform repetition of 
any heavy sound ;—in this he is not even disturbed 
by any very striking discord ;—he continues turn- 
ing over page after page, to the number of near a 
thousand, without finding a single interruption of 
his repose. The-author is a safe und smooth goer; 
he avoids giving the smallest variety either o plea- 
sure or pain; he maintains this happy medium 
with inimitable dexterity ; and, after the lapse of a 
certain time, the reader finds himself happily ar- 
rived at the end of his journey, without the recollec- 
tion even of a jolt, which might remind him of the 
task he has performed. Such, at least, was the un- 
ruffled state of mind in which we first passed over 
this work ; all our efforts of critical vigilance could 
ouly ward off total sleep. In spite of our utmost 
attention, we could not avoid that minor sort of trance 
into which Mr. Hunter has the secret of plunging 
his victims; and we gave way, after some in- 
effectual struggles, to the uncommon powers of this 
most skilful magnetiser. Our curiosity was, how- 
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riots charm which he so evidently was in posses- 
sion of, We therefore submitted once more to 
his operations; and are now so far acquainted with 
the secret of his art, that we can venture to disclose 
it with some confidence, both for the benefit of fu- 
ture authors and for the warning of our readers. 

And, first of all, the practitioner of this new art 
finds it proper to obtain a due portion of customers, 
For this end, itis fitting that he should entice the 
passenger by his sign-post; and as it is of the very 
nature of signs to have no sort of resemblance to 
the thing signified, so he depicts, on the outset, not 
the fare which the passenger shall find within, but 
that which may tempt him most readily to enter. 
Thus, as the head of the Grand Turk, and, still 
more, the words ‘ neat wines,’ are in nowise descrip- 
tive of the liquors which such devices are meant to 
represent, so is the name of Mr. Hunter’s article 
very far distant from conveying any foretaste of its 
true nature or vbject. The unwary passenger sees 
written, in great eharacters, ‘ Trayels in France 
during the heat of the Revolution, &c. with a head 
of the Grand Seignior; he buys; and straightway 
begins to turn over a few leaves. Lest, however, 
the deception should too suddenly be perceived, and 
the drug not taken in a sufficient dose, it is covered 
over with such devices as the following—which ex- 
cite a little attention by the obscurity of their mean- 
ing, or at least tend to keep up the appearance. 

‘{ do not propose to bind ‘myself down by any 
fixed rules. My digressions wilk propably be nu- 
merous; and, as my inclination prompts me, | may 
yicld to the dictates of reason, or indulge in the spe- 
culations of conjecture, or be seduced by the allure- 
ments of imagination. If this pln be desultory, I 
have only sketched it out, because I conceive that it 
wil! afford you more entertainment than any other ; 
for there is an irresistible charm in variety, which 
carries the feelings lightly along’—~and so forth. I. 3. 

By such means the reader is enticed, and sub- 
mits himself to the farther operations of the spell, 
which very speedily begins to be felt. 

[To be continued. } 





MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


From a recent poem, entitled ‘ Glasgow,’ the re- 
viewers have selected as a specimen, the follewing 
verses, in which the author celebrates the industry 
and loyalty of Glasgow, with that interesting simpli- 
city, which is the peculiar charm of the Scoitish 
muse, 

Frae Forth, athort the land, to Clyde, 
Her barks a’ winds and weathers glide; 
And on the bosom of the tide, 

Wii’ gentle motion, 


Her vessels, like a forest, ride, 
And xiss auld Ocean. 


Nor only hers what trade imparts— 

She’s great in arms, 2s well as arts: 

Her gallant sons, wi’ loyal hearts, 
A’ take the field ; 

Resolv’d, when knaves would scatter darts, 
Their king to shield. 


And yet, though arm’d they thus appear, 
They only arm while danger’s near; 
When Peace, blest Peace! to them maist dear, 
Dispels the gloom, 
They for the shuttle change the spear, 
And ply the loom. 


Hail Industry! thou richest gem, 

That shines in Virtue’s diadem ; 

Waile Indolence, wi’ tatter’d hem, 
Around her knee, 

Sits chitterstg, like the wither’d stem 
OQ’ some boss tree. 


To thee we owe the flocks o’ sheep, 
That glad Benlomond’s cloud-capt s:eep— 
The pregnant mines, that yield yon heap 
O’ massy coals ; 
And a’ the tenants of the deep, 
Caught here in shoals. 
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And a’ the villas round, chat gleam, 

Like spangles i’ the sunny beam ; 

The boany haughs, that laughing seem, 
Wi’ plenty glowing; 

And a’ the bleach-fieids on ilk stream 
Through Clydesdale flowing. 


Another extract from the same work, with the 
following notice of the author: 

‘ Lang-side is. a small village, about two miles 
south from Glasgow. The hill abeve this Village 
is memorable for being the scene of the last effort 
ofthe unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, to regain 
her crown and dignty from the regent Murray. 
Mary, under the painful agitation of great passions, 
beheld the battle from a rising ground A haw- 
thorn-bush, commonly known there by the name of 
queen Mary’s Thorn, marked out the spot where 
she stood, till it decayed by age; but another has 


the gréund, to preserve the remembrance of this in- 
teresting circumstanee.’ 


Or at Lang-side past.scenes review, 
And round yon thorn my sighs renew; 
Where, when the variquish’d squadrons flew 
That came to find her, 
Lorn Mary bade a long adieu 
To regal splendor. 


Aft, Crookstone, frae thy castle wa, 
The beugle-horn was heard to blaw: 
Again she cast a look, and saw 
Thy stately towers— 
Lang ling’ ring, till the last huzza 
O’ rebel powers. 


Nae troops to guard her, in her flight, 
Nae friends, ‘hat durst assert her right, 
Nae bower-maids now, with fond delight, 
Their cares employ, 
To cheer at morn, or sooth at night, 
Her great annoy. 


To where Dundrennan Abbey lay, 

Far in the wilds of Galloway. 

O’er moss, o’er moor, up bank and brae, 
The mourner goes ; 

Nae mair, frae that disastrous day, 
To taste repose. 


Still, at Lang-side, in hillocks green, 

The traces 0’ the camp are seen, ; 

Still Fancy paints the conflict keen, 
Aud figures there 

The Angel form o’ Scotland’s queen 
In deep despair. 

A southern paper contains the following curious 
paragraph. 

‘ The celebrated horse Arabia, remarkable for 
the elegance of his figure, a present from the grand 
signior to the king of England, arrived here on Sa- 
turday, in the brig Olive Branch, and is the pro- 
perty of one of its fellow-fassengers. 

An English gentleman, fatigued with the dark 
innuendo, and involved Jricism of the Aurora, re- 
marked, that the tithe of that paper was a misno- 
mer, and that it ought to be called The Adidnighc. 

Mr. Colt, superintendant of the canal at Fort 
Stanwix, being provoked at an Irishman, gave him 
asturdy kick. ¢ By St. Patrick,’ retorted the Hiber- 
nian, * if youkick so while you are a Colt, what wiil 
you do, when you become a Horse ? 

Patin quotes the following punning epitaph upon 
a grammarian. 


Grammaticam scivit, multos docuitque per annos, 
Declinare tamen non potuit tumudum. 


An elegance of diction, says a critic of exquisite 
taste, as well as a loftiness of sentiment, are netes- 
sary to constitute a fine piece of writing. The 
Indian style, so prevalent in this country, by. no 





lately been planted in its place, by the proprietor of | 
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Means answers to our ideas of the simple and 
graceful diction, the kind of writing, which Cicero 
recommends, diffuseds expanded, and flowing, with 
a natural smoothness. On the contrary, most of 
the figures in this new kind of rhetoric, are so ex- 
lravagant, and many of its expressions so ridicu- 
lously bombast, that an European must have a very 
singular taste, who can read them with pleasure oF 
patience. 





Inconstanay is commonly, but often erronceus: 
ly considered as a defect in character. ‘The Bio- 
graphers of the Poets usually represent them as 
first studying, and then renouncing Law. Though 
Capel Loft may regret that Swift and Goldsmith 
are more read than Baron Gilbert, few polite 
scholars will respond the complaint. Mansfield 
was born an Ovid, but he became a judge. The 
eloquent Barreaux, perhaps, acted quite as well. 
He was a counsellor of Parliament. Fatigued with 
a suit of Law in which he was retained, he paid out 
of his own pocket the sum in dispute, threw his 
writ into the fire and quitted the Bar for life. He 
afterwards wrote verses which werethe admiration of 
all France. How a lawyer could be a poet and re- 
nonnce his fees, are still subjects of speculation. To 
exchange a Barrister’s fame for that of an Orator, 
Historian or Poet, is not, perhaps, unpardonable 
caprice. It is rather more difficult to write pure 
{.nglish than to draw the barbarous tautology of a 
declaration —However strange it may seem, itis as 
glorious to be a man Of letters as a mere and Coun- 
try Attorney.—I mean in Great Britain. 


—— 


A man of the name of William Hill, of the town 
of Warminster, (England) has the following extra- 
ordinary notice in the front of his house : 

Whitesmith, Gardener, Schoolmaster, Watch- 
man, Tooth-drawer, occasionally Shoemaker, Cha- 
pel Clerk, Cryer of the Town, Running Footman, 
Groom and Organ Blower, Keeper of the Town 
Hall, Letter Carrier, Winder of the Town Clock, 
Toller of the Curfeu Bell, Waiter and Bill-paster, 
Bucket-mender, Toll taker at the Bailiff of the 
Hundred, Assistant to t!e Staffordshire Potter, 
Vire Lighter to the Dancing Master, Ringer of the 


Market Bell, Sheriff’s Officer’s Deputy, Keeper and 


Deliverer of the Fair Standing Street, Springer and 
Flour-seller, Cryer to the Coroner of the County, 
Inspector of Raw Hides and Skins. Ale Taster, 
Ticket Deliverer at the Fives’ Court, Fishmonger, 
Mace Bearer to the Steward of the Manor, Clerk of 
the Vestry, Porter to the Grand Jury, Regulator 
of the ‘Town Dial, Beadle and Keeper of the Hog 
Pens. 

He further adds, a fashionable assortmentof every 
thing in the above branches, well worth the atten- 
tion of the public. Country orders executed with 
the greatest punctuallity and dispatch. 

N. B. An apprentice wanted. A premium will 
be expected. 


Cowper, in one of his inimitable letters, recently 
published by Mr. Hayley, thus describes, in the 
OrtcInaL Iniom of Genits, one of the most ordi- 
nary eccurrences in life. 

‘The principal occurrence, and, that which affects 
me most at present, came to pass this moment. 
The stair foot door being swelled by the thaw, 
would do any thing better than it would open. An 
attempt to force it upon that office, has been attend- 
ed with such a horrible dislocation of its parts, 
that we were immediately obliged to introduce a 
chirurgeon, commonly called a carpenter, whose 
application we have some hope, will cure it of-a- 
lock’d jaw, and heal its numerous fractures. His 
medicines are powerful chalybeates and a certain 
glutinous salve made of the tails and. ears of ani- 
mals: the consequence, however, are rather upfar 
voutable to my present employment. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI@s 


- 


THE TEMPLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Is aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the Springs 
In the bright eye of Hesper or the Morn, 
In Nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 

_ As virtuous Friendship: 





AKENSIDE. 


In Life’s gay morn what various scenes arise 

To charm the youthful stranger's wondering eyes ! 
While sportive Fancy paints the future fair, 

And Pleasure chases heart-consuming Care ; 

But ah! too soon these glittering views we find 
The flimsy fabric of th’ untutored mind. 

Doomed many a sad anxiety to prove, 


Repulsed alike in Friendship as in Love. 


As thus I felt my musing bosom glow 

With the long catalogue of humen woe, 

The mimic Morpheus o’er my weary head 

Waved his light wing and forms fantastic spread: 

Methought I wandered o’er a dreary plain, 

Where tempests rag’d, where ceaseless pour’d the 
rain, 

In flashes thick where lurid lightnings flew, 

Loud thunder rolld and blasting Boreas blew, 

Dark clouds above obscur’d ius face of day, 

Bencath unnumbered dreaditui dangers lay, 

Here gloomy gulfs of depth unfathom’d frown’d, 

There rocks tremendous form’d a horrid mound, 

While savage beasts, which haunt the midnight 
shade, 

(By raging hunger still more savage made) 

Around in many a dismal howl were heard, 

With every momentary gleam appear’d. 


Here as I stray’d, upon my raptured sight 

Burst a bright form in all the blaze of light, 

No pomp she shew’d, the emblem of the vain, 

Plain she appear’d. but elegantly plain; 

A placid smile of sweet engaging grace 

Softened the awful glories of her face: 

At. her approach no more the tempest rag’d, 

Aérial war no rolling thunders wag’d, 

The full-charg’d clouds from lowering skies no 
more 

In showers tempestuous pour’d their wintry store ; 

The plain, where roeks tremendous interpos’d, 

Grew smooth. and every gloomy cavern cios’d, 

The savage yell that fiil’d th’ ailrighted vale, 

Died in faint murmurs on the distant gale. 

As when Achilles his dear friend deplor’d, 

Slain by the stroke of mighty Hector’s sword, 

‘Thetis (so fable tells) her native main 

Forsook, to bid her son no more complain ; 

Brought thebright arms of workmanship divine, 

Where wrought in gold transcendunt glories shine ; 

He views the glittering gift with stern delight, 

And longs to prove it in the thickest fight, 

No more he mourns, far other cares controul 

His glowing breast, and fill his labouring soul ; 

Even-so the radiant form her charms display’d 

Chas’d the rough storm, and checr’d the shivering 
shade, 

Bade every wild, unruly motion cease, 

And the loud whirlwind fold its wings in peace, 

While thus she spoke: (her voice of music stole 

In strains of heavenly comfort on my soul) 

‘Ah! say, poor mortal, whither dost thdu stray, 

Along this lone, uncomfortable way ? 

What means that downcast Jook, that heaving 
sigh? 

Why starts the tear of sorrow from thine eye? 

Toes the false world forsake thee? Has thy mind 

Lean’d on its faith, and found it light as wind? 

Are these a lover’s tears? Ah! dost thou mourn 

Yrom thy fond arms some fair companion torn? 
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Does filial duty weep? With fatal dart 
Has Death’s dire hand transfix’d a parent’s heart ? 
Art thou thyself'a parent? In thy race, 
Where thou wast wont unfolding charms to trace, 
Hast thou perceiv’d the salient pulse to fail, 
The lip to quiver, and the cheek grow pale? 
Oh! hast thou, heaving deep the struggling sighs, 
Caught their last breath, and clos’d their dying 
eyes? 
And seek’st thou now the mansion of a friend 
Skill'd in distress his lenient aid to lend? 
Or hast thou ever felt mild Friendship’s power, 
The firm adherent in the trying hour, 
To raise thy drooping soul with views of peace, 
And bid the war of adverse passions cease!’ 
‘Once, I replied, it was my lot to si+.re 
Friendship’s. enlivening smile, the bane of Care ; 
Once did iidulgent Heaven in union blend 
The kind preeeptor and the candid friend ; 
"Twas then I felt her purest radiance shine 
Fuil on my heart ; her perfect day was mine ; 
Even now, far distant from my native home, 
In vales remote all lonely as I roam, 
Some glimmering rays of vivifying ight 
She deigns to shed athwart the gloom of night ; 
Yet griefs there are which wound so deep the soul, 
They scorn submission to her soft controul ; 
Secret I sigh, and in the cypress shade, 
Fit scene for solitary sorrow made, 
The listening echoes hear my lute complain, 
Responsive murmuring to the plaintive strain; 
But ah! no friend may penetrate my woe, 
Sacred to Solitude my numbers flow ; 
Then may I hope the time will e’er return, 
When Care shall fly; and I no longer mourn?’ 
‘Yes, thou may’st hope,’ the gentle form replied, 
‘ For | through life thy wandering steps will guide, 
Tis mine to smooth the furrow’d brow of Pain, 
* And give th’ afflicted breast its peace again ;’ 
Or should dire sorrows deeply wound the’soul, 
And scorn submission to my soft controul, 
Yet still ’tis Friendship’s greatest bliss to share, 
In soothing sympathy another's care ; 
While thron’d in realms of love there reigns a 
Pow’r, 
Who, condescending, cheers the gloomy hour: 
His offspring, see! Religion spreads her charms 
Inviting mortals to her sheltering arms. 
Ab! what is man without Religion’s aid? 
Like gold unwrought, his glory lost in shade, 
Mifortune’s fame melts down the sullen ore, 
Religion moulds the yielding mass once more, 
Inspires refin’d sensations, bids the mind 
Rejoice or grieve with all of human kind, 
Thus fram’‘d, the philanthropic soul receives 
The genuine joys which sacred Friendship gives; 
Come, then, attend my steps, Vil be thy guide 
lo yonder peaceful dome, where I preside.’ 
Sweetly she spoke, and caught my yielding arm, 
(Her touch was magic, and her words a charm) 
As on she pass’d the vale more verdant grew, 
And whispering soft Favoniai: breezes blew, 
The skylark rose to meet the beaming day, 
And rising hail’d her with his boldest lay, 
The black-bird join’d, and-from the neighbouring 
bush 
Warbled in varied strains the shrill-ton’d thrush, 
Full flow’d the concert, for the plumy throng 
To Love and Friendship swelid the willing song ; 
No jarring discord bear, no note untrue, 
All, all was sweet, but all was manly too. 
So, faint resemblance, when the vernal shower, 
Has spread a richer green o’er vale and bower, 
Thro’ the thick cloud, which Jate obscur'd his ray, 
Breaks the bright sun, and shoots redoubled day, 
The tuneful tenants of the vocal grove, 
Cheer d by the beam, renew their tales of love, 
All nature smiles, the gently waving trees 
expand their glistening leaves and court the breeze; 
Fresh fragrance breathes around, swect sounds em- 
ploy 
The ravish’d ear; and every sense.is Joy !. 






But hark ! how floating on the whispering gale 
Airs more exalted charm the listening vale; 



























































No more the feathered songsters strain. theiy H« 
throats, Bu 

But in soft silence drink th’ extatic notes, Te 
Responsive echoes round the strains prolong, Fo 
And thus the Muse transcrib’d the melting song; W 
Iu 

Arise, fair Friendship, cheer the day, Ni 
And gild the gloom of night; Mi 
Thy presence can our griefs allay, O1 
And put our cares to flight. W 

O! let us feel. thy influence move, “4 
Expanding o’er the mind, . Ba 
And in one golden chain of love O 
Connecting all mankind. T} 
Cheer’d by thy animating beams, ) 
Stern Winter learns to glow, Fo 
And Spring's reviving season seems A 
More genuine charms to show. Al 
Even so with man; thy smile can cheer a 


The winter of his soul, ante 






And when reviving scenes appear, i 
And days delightful roll, an 
To heighten all bis bliss below, O1 
Thou lead’st his devious way, 
Where Hope’s perennial flowrets blow, Bu 
And streams of pleasure stray. ve 
A1S 
But if thy beaming smile no more Di 
Iliume his cheerless breast, Up 
Though his were all the shining store, An 
W hich Croesus once possest, Th 
An 
Though pleasures in unceasing round To 
His raptured senses greet, No 
All would be ineffectual found Lo 
To make his bliss complete. W. 
For man was never form’d to live Lo 
In solitary shade, No 
Tis his to vive and to receive Hi: 
Each generous social aid. Th 
W 
Then, Friendship, let thy influence move 
[expanding o’er the mind, An 
And in one golden chain of love Al: 
Connecting all mankind! Bic 
See eink! . An 
Tere ceas’d the song—-once more the grove re- Hi: 
sounds, 1 ) 
Each warbler strives to reach the rapturous ' 
sounds, re 
In vain their music thrill’d along the greve, +5 
In vain to reach the rpturous sounds they ee 
strove ; : 
Though Nature’s self should pour the strains | 
along, +f 
Diffusing all her graces o’er the song, - * 
When arty expressive art, awakes the wire, Ay 
Dead seem her ecstacies, and co'd her fire; Th 
Enough that one mild power inspire the tale, + 
Which rings in transport down the vocal vale. Fel 
Now full in view the modest dome appear’d, An 
On unadorned Doric columns rear’d; Wi 
Twas seated on a gently rising ground, Ani 
With groves of venerable oaks avound, Ha: 
Whose mecting branches form'd a breezy shade, We 
Vhere friend with friend in cordial converse Bag 
stray'd, 
In converse stray'd, or rais’d the song of love, . 
While answering echos harmoniz'd the grove: the | 
At distance gurgling flow'd a iucid rill, a 
In wild meanders winding down toe hill, biatiie 
‘{here join’d a copious river that below ning 
Bade thro’ the vale its fertile waters flow, cont 
Bade fiow ers more fragrant raise theirdewy heads, -_ 
OT tr 





Andricher harvests grace the golden meads, 
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gelt Hope’s mild star its gentlest influence shed, 


Here had I staid my steps, with fond survey, 
Here had I gaz'd the feeting hours away, 
But the fair Goddess, Queen of pure Delight, 
To nobler prospects turn’d the wandering sight; 
For nearer we approach’d the peaccful seat, 
Where in soft concourse social Pleasures meet, 
Before the mansion’s hospitable gate 

No gloomy porter frown’d in sullen state, 

Mild Peace herself, Religion’s darling child, 

On every guest with sweet attention smil’d: 
Within no pompous glare engag’d the view, 
O’er all was cast a plain, but pleasing hue, 
Save where the toils of imitative art 

Bade long past ages from oblivion start, 

On the rapt eye the breathing figures break, 
The glowing canvass seems to live and speak. 


*IIere first, as first upon the rolls of Fame, 
For viriuous Friendship,heaven-descended flame, 
A youthiul figure stands ; what manly grace 
And silent eloquence adori: his face ! 

One hand a giant’s ghastly head displays, 

One trembling strives a weighty sword to raise, 

The noble Abner and the chiefs around 

Regard the hero with respect profound, 

And Saul himself, upon his throne of state, 

Owns he preserv’d that tottering throne from 
fate ; 

But yet from none of all the warrior band 

Doesthe brave youth -uch high respect command 

As from the monarch’s son; his heart with joy 

Distends, and future scenes his thoughts employ, 

Upon his cheek expressive graces lie, 

And generous Friendship glistens in his eye, 

Thro’ time and space that eye appears to sear, 

And run their unborn hours of pleasure o’er, 

To check the view no sorrows intervene, 

No wandering cloud of woe obscures the scene. 

Lo! here as down the verdant vale they stray; 

What heart-felt bliss their cheerful looks dis- 
play, 

Lo! there the sanguine walks of war they tread, 

No foe they fear, no threatening danger dread, 

High whirl’d above their heads with fatal force 

Their swords descending hold their rapid course! 

What withering frowns their altered looks dis- 
play, 

And chase the vermeil blush of youth away! 

Alas! too soon did Saul’s unfeeling ire 

Bid the bright spark of kindred flame expire, 

And here the pencil’s mimic powers relate 

His wrath and David's persecuted state. 

To close the whole, le! sorrowing there he 
stands, 

And mourns the rout of Israe!’s chosen bands, 

Mourns the sad fate which overtock his friend, 

And brought his monarch to a hapless end. 


Hast thou not seen a poplar, tall and fair, 
Lift its gay branches to the vernal air, 
Its leaves expanding court the solar ray, 
And bloom luxuriant in the blaze of day ; 
Thus David late, adorned with every charm, 
Felt Friendship’s genial. ray his bosem warm, 


And beam benignant on his favoured head, 
While smiling Pleasure wing'd his circling hours, 
And led his footsteps te her brightest bowers. 
Hast thou not seen a willow, pale and low, 

Weep o’er the waves that murmur as they flow, 


Guess 





* It was the opinien of Cowley, that ‘ every Book of 
the Bible is either already most admirable and exalted 
pieces of poetry, or the best materials in the world for it.’ 
_ The friendship of Jonathan and David is peculiarls 
interesting: indeed the whole history of David, begin- 
ning at the 16th chapter of the Ist book cf Samuel, and 
Continued to the llth verse of the 2d chapter of Kings, 
abounds with remarkable incidents; thotgh the subject 
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pests roar. 
Scattering its leafy honours.on the shore; 
ihus in his breast the pangs of deep distress 


Near him unnoted lies his useless spear, 

Rent are his robes, his heaving bosom bare, 

W hile from his lips the heart-felt numbers flow 

In all the mounmful melody-of wee ; 

His warrior band, a sympathizing train, 

Crowd round their chief, and catch the melting 
strain. 


*Here fierce Achilles sternly frowning sat, 
There wept Patroclus for his country’s fate, 
Besought the chief one only boon to give, 

Aid his dear friends, and bid the Grecians live, 
Permission asks in his dread arms to go, 
And strike distraction in the fainting foe, 
With him to lead the myrmidopian train, 
'o mix in fight on Lium’s deathful plain ; 
Lo! te his wish the haugbty chief agrees, 
With joy the gathering troops Patroclus sees, 
With dignity supreme Achilles stands, 
And heavenward spreads his supplicating hands, 
With ardent vows attests the powers above, 
‘ Apollo. Pallas, Dodonean Jove, 
Oh! guide my friend through yonder hostile field, 
Blunt every dart thé Trojan fee may wield, 
Let hostile faulchions gleam around in vain, 
And safe return him to these eyes again.’ 
Vain wishes all, and fruitless every prayer, 
Sport of the winds. and tost in empty air, 
For sec! slow borne along the winding shore, 
Patroclus’ corse, detil'd with dust and gore, 
Approaching to the ten! ; the menial train 
View the sad sight, and mourn their patron slain, 
The tender females, frantic with despair, 
Beat their white breasts, and rend their golden 

hair, . 
Even stern Achilles weeps, his haughty soul 
[s mov'd (o tears at Friendship’s soit controul ; 
Mournful the hero stands, and down his face 
In silent drops the tears each other chase. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Lines suggested by the Presentation of the Colours, on 
Monday the 7th of May, 1804, to the Brisro. Vo- 
LUNTEER Cavatry. By Dr. J. E. Srock, of the 
city of Bristol, England. 


Let the standard prondly wave, 
Crowd around, ye free-born brave ! 


Bid the warrior trumpet breathe, 
Bare the arm, the sword unsheath ! 


From the hills, with verdure gay, 
Glowing with the pride of May, 
At the animating sound, 

Lo! what myriads crowd around! 


And why from Albien’s laughing hills, 
Her lavish horn whence Plenty fills; 
Ah! why descends the peaceful swain 
To combat on the tented plain ? 


Tis, because th’ insulting foe 
Hopes to lay our glories low ; 
And, with bloody flag unfurl’d, 
Dares the Mistress of the World! 





* The friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, so ele- 
gantly described*by Homer, is, perhaps, too well known 
to need any reference. The particular circumstances 
here alluded sto, may be. fouiid in the sixteenth and 
following booss of the Iliad. 

‘The au‘hor hopes some little similarity of expression 
may be excused in this part of the poem, as every one 
knows the difficulty of avoiding it in such cases. 

He is not conscious, however, of having taken more 





of the present poem necessanly coniined the author to 


those Only. which relaie to his friepdship with Jonatban. | 


* 


Through whose torn boughs the sweeping tem- 


[tis downcast looks and streaming tears confess. 





than one whole line from the illustrious English Ho- 


e - 





mer. 





"Tis, because thedespot proud, 
Boasting in his might, has vow’d 
That altarg throne, and laws shall fall, 
And final ruin level all. , 
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That poor and rich, beneath his pow’r, 
Shall sink in one unpitying hour; 

And galling Slavery destroy 

Each blossom of domestic joy. 


Shall then our banners wave no more, 
In triumph round each hostile shore ; 
And shall a Briton’s envied name 
Flush the degraded cheek with shame? 


And say, shall hostile bands invade 
The regal seat, the rural shade, 
And blast each pure domestic bliss, 
The wife’s caress, the infant’s kiss ? 


And shall our sons be torn away, 

To crouch beneath a foreign sway ; 
And timid beauty’s opening charms 
Bloom for the ruthless spoiler’s arms $ 


Britons,no! your hearts have sworn 
Such horrors never shal} be berne: 
’Ere Albion's soil shall bear a slave, 
Welcome the slumber of the grave. 


But, tyrant! o’er thy head accurst, 
Sudden vengeance yet shall burst ; 
And future ages shall recal 

Thy sudden rise, thine awful fali. 


Thy threats are vain! a free-born band 
Shall form a rampart round the land; 
W hile thy invading horde of slaves 
Shall sink beneath the whelming waves. 


Then, Britain, hail! my country, hail! 
ve’er shall thine envious foes prevail ; 

For, warm’d by Freedom’s hallow’d flame, 

Deathiess still shall be thy fame. 


Lo! while their bosoms anxious heave, 
Thy daughters fair the banner weave, 
To guide the hero, in the strife 

For ail that gives a zest to life. 


The cherish’d gift from beauty’s hand, 
Shall animate the patriot band ; 

With nobler warmth their breasts shall glow, 
And rush resistless on the foe: 


And shall not softer bosoms burn 

To hail the victor’s safe return? 

Oh. yes !—their smiles shall well renay 
The toils of many a hard-fought day. 


Then, Britain, hail! thy foes shall see, 
‘Thy King belev’d, thy People frees 
And view thy rising youth maintain 
Lach right their fathers bled to gain. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
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A goblet bring, goed natured host, 

Of sparkling wine, Falernia’s boast, 

Come, companions, ever gay, 

Drink and laugh the-hours away, 

Briskiy round the botile move, 

Talk of Lais and of love ; ” 

Of Shakspeare’s mulberry, made the bowl, 
With genius, wit, will flash the soul ; } 
There, while sipping at its brim, 

All our senses sscetly swim; 

Each generous draught our care shall drown, 
As life’s smooth stream we sail adown. 

No cross-ey'd carper here intrude, 

No monk that’s made for solitude; 

Aveunt be every foe to joy, 

Who'd our cups with pain alloy, 
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Who would niggardly controul 
The loosest sallies of the soul. 
But welcome will he be, I ween, 
Who delights, the live long e’en, 
With clusters of the blushing vine 
His glowing temples to entwine ; 
Or knows, with legendary lore, 
To set the table in a roar. 

Or sings, his bright compeers among, 
With matchless melody of song, 
What’s to us, ambition, strife? 
Drink, and make the most of life ; 
Its sands will speedily be 1un, 
And life’s ado will soon be done. 
Sixty summers past away, 

Are but dreams of yesterday. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscxoot, 


Having lately seen in the Port Folio a translation of a 
French song, commencing ‘ Phillis plus arare que 
tendre,’ and more lately another in the United States 
Gazette, from the Public I.eger, I am induced to 
transmit you the enclosed leaf from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of April 1753. Its origin is better develop- 
ed, I think; and I apprehend the translations aceom- 
panying will not be deemed unworthy of the Port 
Folio. Should you have the original epigram from 
Martial, I doubt not its introduction would afford sa- 
tisfaction to more than your humble servant, 

jJ.R.C. 

The short sonnet following the above, with its transla- 

tion, well deserves a place also. 


EPIGRAMME. 
Imitated from Martial, B. X. Ep. 66. 
Millia Vigenti guondam me Galia fopioscit, ko 


Phillis, plus avare que tendre, 
Ne gagnant rien a refuser, 

Un jour exigea de Lisandre 
Trente moutons pour un baiser. 


Le lendemain, nouvelle affaire, 
Pour le berger le troc fut bon; 

Car il obtint de la bergére, 
Trente baisirs pour un.mouton. 


Le lendemain, Phillis plus tendre 
Craignant de deplaire au berger, 

Fut trop heureuse de lui rendre 
Trenie moutons pour un baiser. 


Le lendemain Phillis plus sage 
Auroit donne moutons et chien 
Pour un baiser, que le volage 
A Lisette donnoit pour rien, 


TRANSLATION, 


Phillis more a miser than kind, 
And willing no bargain to miss, 

On Tuesday Lysander enjoin’d 
Thirtyelambkins for yiclding a kiss. 


Next day, on renewing the trade, 

When neither their wishes could sham, 
A far better bargain he made, 

Thirty kisses she gave for one lamb. 


On Thursday, fair Phillis more free, 
Would not with her shepherd dispute, 

But gave him, and gave him with glee. 
Thirty lambs for a single salute. 


Next day, thirty lambs and her dog, 

She offer’d, ifthey would have Lought 
One kiss, which the surfeited hog 

On Daphne bestow’d ev’n for nought. 


ANOTHER. 


Phillis wishful but of gain, 

Which refusing she would miss, 
Once exacted of her swain 

Thirty muttons for a kiss, 
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Tho’ the morrow chang’d the maid, 
Colin had no cause to weep; 
Phillis now contented paid 
Thirty kisses for a sheep. 


Phillis, kinder far next day, 
Fearing to displease the boy, 

Barter’d, for a kiss, away 
Thirty of her sheep with joys 


Kinder yet the next, and wiser, 
She would flock and dog bestow, 

For one kiss, which her despiser 
Now for nothing gives to Clo. 


SONNET, WRITTEN BY MADAME DESEOULLIERHS.* 


Alcidon contre sa bergere, 
Gagea trois baisers que son chien, 
Troveroit plutét que le sien 
Un chalumeau caché sous la fougene. 


Elle volut tout employer. 
Mais contre un tendre coeur c’est envain qu’on 
s’obstine ; ; 
Si des baisers gagés par Alcidon, 
Le premier fut une rapine, 
Les deux autres furent un don. 


ENGLISHED. 


With Phillis young Colin three kisses would lay 

That his dog found his pipe, which lay bid in some 
hay. 

The shepherdess lost; but she strove, might and 
main, 

That the shepherd the kisses she lost might not 
gain ; 

But her heart grew more soft, as more closely he 
prest, 

The first when he’d stolen, she gave him the rest. 


FOR THE POP? FOLIO. 
A VISION. 
How oft voluptuous visions fire, 
When wrapt in sleep, the poet’s brain, 
How oft, o’erwhelm’d in wild desire, 
He wakes to find his wishes vain. 


Thy smiling form, dear Mary, seems 
Bestow'd by heaven to wake my lays, 
Thy lov’d idea cheers my dreams, 
And e’en in sleep extorts my praise. 


Last night I dream’d, I heedless stray’d 
Alone, at midnight’s silent hour, 

By Cynthia’s beam along the glade, 
And sought a sweet, sequester’d bower. 


There, by the ray that through the leaves 
Shot its refulgence o’er the cell, 

I saw, in peaceful s!umber laid, 
The nymph for whom my numbers swell. 


’T was when the star of summer’s reign 
Diffus’d a languid warmth around, 

And Fiora, with her gaudy train, 
With countless flowrets deck the ground. 


A single robe around thy waist 
With careless elegance was thrown, 





* This composition is cited by M. de Maillard, in an 
epistle to M. Voltaire, to shew how nearly the same 
thoughts may be conceived and expressed by two per- 
sons; for though it resembles the following lines in Ti- 
bullus, he supposes that the lady knew not Latin enough 
to read him. 


Tunc tibi mitis erit, rapias tunc cara licebit 
Oscula, pugnabit, sed tamen apta dabit. 
Rapta dabit primo, post offeret ipsa volenti, 


La bergere perdit et pour ne rien payer } 





Post etiam collo se unplicuisse volet. 
Tibull. L. j. El. 14, 





| 


Thy neck the cbon tresses grac’d, 
‘Thy bosom felt no circling zone. 


With silent rapture fix’d, I gaz’d 
O’er all thy countless, glowing charms, 
My heart with passion’s fervor blaz’d, 
And throb'd to clasp thee in my arms. 


The bloom of health, a virgin glow, 
Play’d on thy cheek, thy heaving breast, 

Like undulating hills of snow, ’ 
Seem’d to invite a raptured guest. 


Could stoic coldness view a form 
Like thine, in naked beauty dress’d, 
Nor feel the passion’s jarring storm 
Rage wildly in the throbbing breast ? 


No stoic I—I bow’'d to kiss 

‘Those lips, now moist with fragrant dew, 
And, whelm’d in wild extatic bliss, 

Fresh draughts of love I from them drew. 


Oh, Nature, ’twas thy conquering power 
That bade me lift the veil aside, 

That bade me view the blissful bower, 
Where Love reclines at Pleasure’s side, 


My arms around thy form I threw, 
And sunk upon thy panting breast, 
When Sleep with Fancy’s wand withdrew, 
And waking, bade me think the rest. 
ARISTANDER. 


POR THE PORT FOLIO, 
CATULLI, CARM. XLIX. IMITATED.* 


Where is the muse, Mercutio, fled? 

Is thy poetic fervor dead, 

That Satire’s lyre has lost its tone? 

While democrats their conquest boast, 

See Johnny Randolph rule the roast ; 

And on the presidential throne 

Still perch’d the recreant Jefferson. 

Where is the muse, Mercutio, fled? 

Is thy poetic fervor dead, 

That Satire’s lyre has lost its tone ? 
QUEVEDO. 


FOR THE poR? FOLIO. 
A LOVER’S EXCLAMATION. 


Speak not of her!— 
O speak not of her virtues, whose controul 
I felt that time, when, by a stern command, 
While all the storm of passion rack’d my soul, 
I saw her fore’d to quit her native land ! 
Torn from my arms—still, still that scene I view! 
While honour’s voice forbids me to pursue, 
Speak not of her! 


Did I not live— 

Did I not live, though love and heauty fled ? 

For they dwellin her eyes, and she is flown ; 
Tho’ fate her wrath exhausted on my head, 

And reason, sometimes, almost lett her throne ? 
Go, go !—fear not my wildness—go, and let 
Me rove unwatch’d !—did she not go? aud yet 

Did I not live? A—o. 





* Ad Seipsum, de S. Nonio, et Vatinio. 


Quid est, Catulle, quid moraris emorj? 
Sella in curuli struma Nonius sedet: 
Per consulatum pejerat Vatinius, 

Quid est, Catulle, quid moraris, emori? 
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